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N an article, which was reprinted in the CATHOLIC 
| Minp of April 8, the writer took issue with the evolu- 
tionists on purely scientific grounds and showed the utter 
lack of any scientific proof of non-man ancestry of man. 
He now wishes to evaluate the evolution of man from a 
non-man stock in view of religious data. It is frequently 
asserted that there is no contradiction between the Bible 
and human evolutionistic theories as proposed by the 
ordinary advocates of evolution. 

To this assertion, the writer offers another flat cate- 
gorical denial. Of course, he now automatically excludes 
from the circle of readers all those who follow the school 
of so-called higher criticism or divisive criticism, that is, 
those who make the Bible a hodge-podge of original bits 
of literature, at present wholly lost amid multitudinous 
accretions, unless, of course, a DeWette-Graf-Wellhausen, 
a Harnack or a Haupt discovers a saving touchstone to 
test the true from the false. This paper necessarily ap- 
peals to those only who accept the Bible in whole and in 
part as the Word of God. 

Viewing the Bible in this way, it is impossible to hold to 
the common doctrine that man evolved from a pre-man 
ancestry, #.e., it is impossible to hold that a tribe or tribes 
of monkeys evolved into a tribe or tribes of men. The 
question, then, is this: Can a thorough-going believer in 
the Bible as the Word of God hold that many animals 
evolved into many men? Has the present human race a 
multiple origin or have we all descended from one set of 
. parents? Can we hold that there was first a pre-monkey, 
pre-man tribe of tribes and then a sub-man tribe of tribes 
and then an emerging tribe of men? 


Brste ANSWER EMPHATIC 
The answer from the Bible is emphatic. We must hold 
that the present race of man came from a single set of 
parents. t.e., Adam and Eve. Why? Because the Bible 


distinctly and clearly asserts that the human race is 
descended from one man. 
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The Bible frequently affirms the oneness of parentage 
of the human race. In other words, it asserts and reas- 
serts that mankind has come fram Adam. Whence is this 
assertion proved? From many places. In the opening 
chapters of Genesis we are. told of Adam and of his 
solitary existence and, of the formation of Eve and sub- 
sequently of their children. Genesis, ii, 7, 18, 22: “And 
the Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth and 
breathed into his face the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul . . . and the Lord said: It is not good for 
man to be alone: let us make him a help unto himself. 
. . . And the Lord God built the rib which He took from 
Adam into a woman: and brought her to Adam.” Again 
in Genesis, iii, 20: “And Adam called the name of his 
wife Eve, because she was the mother of all the living.” 
In Wisdom, x, 1: “She (i.e. Wisdom) preserved him 
that was first formed by God, the father of the world, 
when he was created alone.” 

In the New Testament we read in Acts vii, 22, where- 
in St. Paul addresses the members of the Areopagus: 
“And (God) hath made of one all mankind to dwell upon 
the whole face of the earth.” Again throughout the pages 
of the New Testament we are taught that Christ came to 
redeem those who fell through Adam. His Saviourship 
consists precisely in this, the supernatural rehabilitation of 
mankind thrown down from a height by reason of Adam’s 
sin. Inextricably interweven are these doctrines: Adam 
and Eve, Adam’s fall, the need of redemption, the Re- 
deemer. 

In 1 Corinthians xv, 21, 22; we read: “For by a man 
came death and by a man the resurrection from the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made 
alive.” In v. 45: “The first man, Adam, was made into a 
living soul: the last Adam into a quickening spirit.” And 
to quote one last text, we have the classic passage from 
the Epistle to the Romans, ch. v, 12-19, wherein the 
whole argument of St. Paul may be summed up in his 
own words: “For if by reason of the offense of one man 
death hath reigned through the one man, much more shall 
they who receive the abundance of the grace and of the 
gift of justness reign in life through the one Jesus 
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Christ.” Deny the oneness of parentage of the human 
race, you deny the fall, deny the fall, you deny the need 
of redemption, deny redemption, you deny Christ, and 
Christianity becomes the baseless assumption its enemies 
claim it is. 
Moreover the one dominant note of the Old Testament 
was that of redemption through the Messias. The Old 
Testament may be summed up in one word: the story of a 
people’s hope. Israel was chosen by God, and this it 
never forgot, and it was chosen to count one day among 
its children the Messias, Him that was to redeem the 
world. From Genesis to Machabees through the storied 
pages of days of glory and hours of lowest degradation, 
sung loud on the exulting harp of David and dreamed 
of in the visioning of prophets, ever was it “the hope 
of Israel” that was the crown of their joy and the star of 
deliverance that burst upon the gloom of night. All 
prophets, all seers, all Israel pointed one way to Him 
that was to come to bring about redemption. The Old 
Testament and the New Testament both are intelligible 
only by holding to Adam and Eve, the fall, the promise 
o! redemption, redemption. 


QuoTinG SPENCER’S DEFINITION 


This point has not been insisted upon sufficiently and 
the writer has seen thinking believers in the Bible inclin- 
ing evolution-ward, actually look surprised, and heard 
thes say, “I never knew the interlocking of those doc- 
trines before.” Yet interlocked they are inextricably. 
Bring in the evolution of many men from many non-man 
ancestors, and you have done with the fall of mankind 
through one first parent. 

Well, do the protagonists of current evolutionistic © 
theories know this, for they are not backward in telling 
us that the story of the fall is an old wives’ tale, that man 
has never fallen, but that he has been rising, rising, ever 
rising from what time Haeckel’s hexagon of carbon buzzed 
about self-placed in space, on through the days when the 
amoeba first tired of the slow amoeba-life, then through 
vast, vast eons of time until that day when Mr. Pre- 
Monkey, Pre-Man pulled himself up to the present level 
of Homo Sapiens. The process was so difficult. Oh! 
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so difficult and millions died on the field of Armegeddon 
as “the struggle for existence” thundered on under the 
clarion call of “The survival of the fittest.” 

No wonder, then, this interlaced and tangled war taxed 
even Herbert Spencer himself for adequate expression, 
until finally he defined it all for a waiting world: “Evo- 
lution is a change from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity through con- 
tinuous differentiations and integrations.” 

This is, indeed, a glorious definition, of which Gold- 
win Smith has said (Contemporary Review, February, 
1882): “The universe may well have heaved a sigh of 
. relief when, through the cerebration of an eminent thinker, 
it had been delivered of this account of itself.” How- 
ever, we, the less evolved, are grateful that Mr. Kirkman 
has translated it into Anglo-Saxon in this way: “Evolu- 
tion is a change from a nohowish, untalkaboutable all- 
alikeness, to a somehowish and in general talkaboutable 
not-all-alikeness, by continuous somethingelseifications 
and sticktogetherations.” Yet with the heritage of faith, 
“given once and for all to the Apostles” we are asked 
to accept that nonsense! The redemption by Christ 
entails the fall, the fall entails oneness of parentage, one- 
ness of parentage puts a flat veto on the evolution of 
many animals into many men. 

Hence the sweet words of Mr. Conklin (“The Direction 
of Human Evolution,” p. 213): “The theory of evolu- 
tion has given men sublimer conceptions of the world 
and its creator than has any rival doctrine,” aré abso- 
lutely and unmitigatedly false. For Adam and Eve 
it has given us the muzzle-faced, crooked-kneed, sloping- 
thighed sub-man imagined by Osborne, Conklin and H. 
G. Wells; for God’s “reaching from end to end mightily” 
and “the Lover of souls” it gives us a pantheistic god 
identified with nature, for Conklin says (“Direction of 
Human Evolution,” ch. vii, p. 209): “Undoubtedly the 
usual conception of God as creator and ruler is that he is 
a supernatural being. A great and good man in the 
skies. . . . The scientific conception of nature and of the 
universality of natural law conflicts with this idea, but it 
does not deny the existence of that which is symbolized 
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by the word of ‘God.’” The Princetonian savant is really 
generous in leaving us a “symbol” and a “word.” In 
science he is badly awry, but this statement suggests entire 
lack of theological training. 


AGE oF EARTH, AND OF MAN 


Current evolutionists frequently say that the Bible as- 
serts that the world was created in six days of twenty- 
four hours each, and that these six days were just about 
6,000 years ago. A wee bit of Semitic training and a peep 
or two into a competent commentary on the Book of 
Genesis might help to push back the borders of ignorance 
of these near-scientists. 

First, as to the age of the world, Genesis tells us noth- 
ing. The word for “day” in the first chapter of Genesis 
is the Hebrew word yom (familiar to all of us from the 
annual Jewish festival Yom Kippur), which word, accord- 
ing to accredited scholars, can mean any period from the 
twelve hours of daylight or the twenty-four hours of a 
“full day” to any “period of time,” even millions of years. 
\\e have a like use of the English word day, e. g., “in my 
day,” “in the colonial day,” etc. Hence these “days” of 
Genesis may mean any period of time whatsoever, and thus 
no conflict between geology and the Bible exists therein. 
Of course there are other ways of explaining this ad- 
mittedly difficult first chapter of Genesis, but the above 
explanation is offered to show that even though we try 
to square the Biblical account immediately with geology, 
no difficulty is experienced from the word “day.” 

Secondly, as to the age of man upon the earth, Church- 
ward, “The Origin and Evolution of the Human Race,” 
ch. I, p. 2, asserts : “When and where did man make his first 
appearance on this earth? Biblical scholars tell you about- 
6,000 years ago in Asia.” Indeed? Well, Mr. Churchward 
must have met as many competent Biblical scholars as he 
has met Heidelberg men. Conklin, too, has to chime in on 
the same note (“Direction of Human Evolution,” p. 4) : 
“His (man’s) origin goes back not to Adam and Eve and 
the Garden of Eden, 6,000 years ago, but to more primitive 
races of men, and then to pre-human ancestors, and in the 
end to the earliest forms of life upon earth.” Indeed! 
Leaving aside all other unfounded statements in these as- 
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sertions plethoric with falsity, we attack only the question 
of the length of time of man’s existence on this earth and 
we assert with like modesty of finality that the Bible gives 
no definite way of ascertaining the duration of man’s exist- 
ence. Such a conservative Biblical scholar as the great 
Sulpician, Abbé Vigouroux, in his “Dictionnaire de la 
Bible’ give the chronology of the Bible thus : Creation—— 
Deluge ?. Abraham leaves Ur, 2138 B. C. 

Even this last date cannot be determined from the Bible 
itself but must be fixed by archeological findings and the 
settlement of further questions, e. g., whether Amprahel 
of Gen. xiv, 1, is the same as Hammurabi, etc. The 
confusion in the earlier history of the Egyptians, Assyr- 
ians, Babylonians, Summerians, etc., is patent to anyone 
who opens an authoritative author. For example, Menes, 
the first Egyptian King, reigned in 2360 B. C., according 
to Wilkinson ; in 3124 B. C., according to Lepsius ; in 4400 
B. C., according to Burgsch. Evolutionists then, to the 
contrary notwithstanding, neither the Bible nor competent 
Biblical students assert 6,000 years for the age of man. 

How old is man upon this earth? We do not know ac- 
curately, but there is no conclusive proof whatsoever that 
man is older than 10,000 or at the most 15,000 years. G. 
F. Wright, the eminent geologist, writes (“The Origin and 
Antiquity of Man’) that man’s presence on this globe 
“cannot be less than 10,000, it need not be more than 15,- 
000 years; 8,000 years of historic time is ample to account 
for all known facts relating to this development.” 


DrEAMS OF NEAR-SCIENTISTS 


This is the opinion of others also who are real scientists, 
not near-scientists. Yet Churchward (“The Origin,” etc.), 
will have it: ‘No one can be quite sure if man first ex- 
isted a million or two million years ago. . . . Paleolithic 
man certainly lived here in these islands and in Europe 
generally over 1,000,000 years ago.” Professor Osborn, 
too, when he spoke recently before a gathering of the New 
York Association of Biology Teachers, April 28, 1922, 
said: “The question is not ‘God or Gorilla,’ but whether 
man is at all related to the gorilla. I believe, however, 
that, while they may have had a common ancestor, man has 
been walking erect and following his own line of ascent 
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for more than a million years.” Yes, with lurid and lyric 
leaps Osborn and Conklin and H. G. Wells with breathless 
haste speed back 25,000 to 40,000 years—the figures are 
()sborn’s—to dear old Neanderthal and 100,000 to 300,- 
000 to Piltdown’s failing years, and then with sheer speed 
across the days when Heidelberg moved his lonely extant 
jaw, back to 500,000 years when Java men were taking 
Swoboda exercises to straighten crooked knees and taling 
‘pooh-pooh,” “bow-wow” stuff to coax new larynxes to 
formulate human speech. - Professor Conklin, however, 
proves himself the better in hurdling, for his first leap is 
hack 100,000 years to Neanderthalic days. But this un- 
iair advantage is overcome by Professor Osborn, because 
both are neck-and-neck at the tape with 500,000 years for 
fava ape-men! Confusion worse confounded again; for 
Sollas, renowned geologist and anthropologist, places the 
\foucterians, the earliest known race of real men, 25,000 
years ago, while Mr. Keith seems hurt if you do not 
grant him 350,000 years for the same. Yet Mr. and Mrs. 
\lousterian were products of a much later social environ- 
ment than the Neanderthals and Piltdowns and other early 
“climbers.” As Sir Bertram Windle, who ranks among 
the highest in his specialty, says so well (“The Church and 
Science,” ch, xxiv, pp. 261-2, 4th ed.): “Readers can 
scarcely fail to be struck by the amazing discrepancies 
which will be observed to exist between the statements of 
different persons, all more or less authorities on the sub- 
ject with which they are dealing. This, at least, clearly 
proves one thing, namely, that no real certainty, scarcely 
any probability, can attach to any matter concerning which 
such extraordinary differences of opinion exist.” The 
way these gentlemen play hard and fast with centuries, 
again suggests a parallel from Tennyson: 
“And Time a maniac scattering dust, 
And Life a Fury flinging flame.” 


Pusiic DEcEIVED 
This is the unproved nonsense with which our chil- 
dren are greeted in “The Story of Mankind” by Van 
Loon, a book which enjoys great popularity, yet one 
which gives five quite blasphemous pages to Our Lord. 
Therein the story is told from the time when “the first 
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living cell floated upon the waters of the sea. For millions 
of years it drifted aimlessly with the currents.” Some 
cells stayed under water, some strayed on to the shore, 
and so they stayed and strayed and stayed and strayed 
on through plantdom and fishdom and animaldom until 
one fine day, 


And now we come to the parting of the ways when man sud- 
denly leaves the endless procession of dumbly living and dying 
creatures and begins to use his reason to shape the destiny of his 
race. One mammal in particular seemed to surpass all others in 
its ability to find food and shelter. It had learned to use its 
fore-feet for the purpose of holding its prey, and by dint of 
practise it had developed a hand-like claw. After unnumberable 
attempts it had learned how to balance the whole of the body 
upon hind legs. (This is a difficult act, which every child has to 
learn anew although the human race has been doing it for over 
a million years.) This creature, though you may hardly believe 
it, was your first “man-like” ancestor. 


Yes, and in books and articles and lectures that are not 
meant for children and are supposed to exhale at least a 
faint aroma of science, we have the like. Professor 
Osborn, before the New York teachers, said: 

To the violent innuendos and smug Biblical authority of 
Messrs. Bryan and McCann I recently replied, in kind, with a 
quotation from the Bible, “Speak to earth, and it shall answer 
thee.” Nature promptly accepted the challenge. Last week, in 
Mr. Bryan’s native State of Nebraska, there was unearthed a 
single tooth of a high order of primate. After forty hours of 
careful study and comparison, utilizing all the resources of our 
great museum, I can definitely announce that this tooth belonged 
to a primate midway between the higher anthropoid apes and man. 
This evidence conclusively proves that the anthropoidal apes 
reached the American continent. We have called this ancient 
sub man Hesperopithecus Haroldcookii. 

Think of it! One tooth, forty hours study and lo! a new, 
unheard-of, unimagined race of sub-man, dubbed quite 
properly with a sesquipedalian sonorous name, is born 
full-fledged from the fertile brain of the professor, even 
as Minerva sprang full-panoplied from the head of 
Jupiter! Dear great-great-grandfather Hesperopithecus 
Haroldcookii, your extant children greet your long-lost, 
toothsome self ! 

This is the “stuff that dreams are made of,” or rather 
nightmares; and because of it. we heartily subscribe to 
what Professor Gregory said (New York Evening Post,” 
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April 1, 1922), in the naivete of his attempted rebuttal to 
the writer’s former article: “The exhibit (é.e.. in the 
Hall of the Age of Man, in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City) is offered for what it is worth, 
without apologies, evasions or subterfuges.” Well, scien- 
tifically, the exhibit is worth nothing. 

One who believes in the Bible can have none of this 
stuff. For we came from Adam and we fell in Adam, 
and we were redeemed by Christ; and from this faith we 
do not deflect, for ““We are the children of the Saints, 
and look for that life which God will give to those who 
never change their faith from Him.” 





Catholics and Darwin 


Bertram C. A. WINDLE, ScD. 
From the New York “Times” 


HAT is the attitude of the Catholic Church toward 
\ question of evolution? It is the question which I 
am asked to discuss. Let it first be noted that the Cath- 
olic Church is the only great religious organization, of a 
Christian character at any rate, with the almost negligible 
exception at the moment of the Greek Church, which has 
stich an organization as enables it to have, or not have an 
attitude toward any matter, and to make it clear beyond 
cavil as to what that attitude is. This is a statement*of a 
fact and not an argument in favor of that particular form 
of organization. There are persons today who refuse to 
* be hampered in their speculation by the ordinary scientific 
opinion as to the shape of the earth being more or less 
spherical. They desire perfect freedom of thought in 
these matters, just as others do on religious questions. 
There are others again who think it safer, after having 
taken pains to ascertain the credentials of those whom they 
are going to listen to, to defer to the opinions of men who 
know more than they do about science on the one hand 
or religion on the other. 
Let it be conceded, then, that the Catholic Church can 
have and make clear a corporate attitude toward evolu- 
tion. What is that attitude, if any? The answer is brief 
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and clear. The Church has taken up no definite corporate 
attitude toward evolution. 

Is it not strange that it should not have done so in con- 
nection with a matter so much debated? Not in the least, 
when due consideration is had to the state of the case. 
The “attitudes” or dogmatic pronouncements of the body 
in question are of twofold character. 

1. There are dogmatic pronouncements relating to 
faith and morals and to nothing else, very rarély made, 
but, when made, binding upon the consciences of all desir- 
ing to remain in connection with the Church. We have 
nothing to say to these in the present inquiry. 

2. There are other “attitudes” which, though not 
reaching to the pitch of importance just indicated, are 
serious pronouncements, though, to put it technically, the 
question of “infallibility” is not involved. Over these, 
having regard to their importance, it is desirable that 
much time should be taken for consideration, so that no 
mistake may be made, for subsequent rectification may 
be a lengthy business. Take the case of Galileo. Huxley 
said that in his opinion “The Pope and the Cardinals had 
the best of it,” but all Catholic opinion holds that a mis- 
take was made. It was a unique mistake, and it had 
nothing to say to infallibility, as all admit, but it took a 
long time to get it put right. 


Not SuFFIcIENT Data ON EVOLUTION 


The Church is not likely to take up an attitude until 
there are data to go upon, data of indisputable character. 
Are there such as to evolution? No one can claim that 
there are. It is now some sixteen years since I had the 
pleasure of reading for the first time for review purposes 
Professor Kellog’s excellent “Darwinism Today,” and I 
have been constantly referring to it ever since, for it is a 
mine of information. He tells us there that “amongst 
biologists confusion reigns” and, if that was true sixteen 
years ago, it is much more so today. 

If there is no official attitude toward this question, are 
there is no indications of opinion? Certainly. That ques- 
tion can be answered in the affirmative. Let us consider 
this matter a little more closely. 

1. There is an official attitude towards science. This 
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is often and ignorantly assumed to be a hostile attitude. 
It was the view of Huxley, for example, but Huxley, 
with many admirable points in his character, was by no 
means doubtful as to his own capacities for dealing with 
all questions and pontificated freely and ignorantly about 
matters like Home Rule for Ireland, for example, as to 
which and as to the attitude of the Church he knew as lit- 
tle as any man. If things were as he represented them, it 
would be difficult to explain how in the past men like Sten- 
son, the father of modern geology and a great anatomist, - 
too, who was a Bishop; or Haity, the father of crystallo- 
graphy ; or Spallanzani,the father of experimental zoology, 
both of whom were priests, could own allegiance to their 
Church and to science. Or how the same could be said 
today of Pasteur, de Lapparent, Mendel (an Abbot) and 
Johannes Miller (“the greatest anatomist and physiolo- 
gist among my contemporaries’—Huxley). The official 
attitude is made clear in one of the Encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII, which says, “We proclaim that every wise 
thought and every useful discovery ought to be gladly 
welcomed and gratefully received by us, whatever its ori- 
gin may-have been.” 

2. “On the road leading to the question there are 
official utterances. (a) God created all things. It is the 
siblical statement and one which cannot be controverted 
even by those who do not believe in it. “The so-called 
i priori arguments against theism and, given a Deity, 
against the possibility of creative acts, appear to me to be 
devoid of reasonable foundation”—Huxley. Many sim- 
ilar quotations could be given, but the position is plain. 

(b) God might have created the world in any way 
pleasing to Himself. That follows from the above. He. 
might, as Fallopius in the days of ignorance on the subject 
and Philip Gosse, when they had long passed by, both 
thought was the case, have created it, fossils and all, just 
as it stands. It is abundantly clear that He did not. 

3. There are negative pieces of information which help 
us to a conclusion. (a) The Church is in no way com- 
mitted to the chronology found in Protestant editions of 
the Bible and compiled by a Protestant Bishop. “The 
time has not yet come to fix an authoritative chronology 
of the Bible,” says the “Catholic Encyclopedia.” The time 
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does not seem near at hand, nor is it at all likely that any 
complete chronology such as has been essayed (without 
much success) by many men of science will ever be 
attempted. 

(b) The Church is neither committed to the crude and 
unthinkable Miltonic idea of creation, nor to the rigid 
“special creation” view of Linnaeus, which still holds 
sway in many minds, that there are as many species as 
God originally created individuals. This entails an idea 
of species which is increasingly difficult to hold. 

4. We can fall back on the utterances of Fathers of the 
Church and of later writers whose books have been pub- 
lished with an imprimatur, which, by the way, contrary to 
the generally received but quite ignorant idea, in no way 
covers their scientific or historical facts, but merely asserts 
the censor’s opinion that there is nothing in that part of 
the book which may border on theology which contradicts 
any “attitude” of the Church. 

Now from the time of St. Augustine of Hippo in the 
fourth century there has been a constant stream of sug- 
gestion that at the creation many, almost certainly most 
living things were created, as he puts it “potentially” and 
so as not then to appear, but only as an unfolded product 
when the time for them had arrived. Not, be it noted, by 
what is called, very foolishly, an “interference.” The 
clockmaker does not “interfere” to make the clock strike 
when we hear it chiming out midnight. He made it just 
so that it should strike at that time. St. Thomas Aquinas 
centuries ago, but also centuries after St. Augustine, men- 
tions this thesis with approval. 


DESERTING EVOLUTION 


In these days there is a good number of books - which 
might be cited in which this view is taken up. [Here is 
one:] Father Wasmann, S.J., the eminent authority on 
ants, and, indeed, on biology generally, when expressing 
his concurrence with this view says: “My own conviction is 
that God’s power and wisdom are shown forth much more 
clearly by bringing about these extremely various mor- 
phological and biological conditions through the natural 
causes of a race evolution than they would be by a direct 
creation of the various systematic species.” And he 
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quotes very appositely from another writer, a Catholic 
priest, who says: “A billiard player wishes to send 100 
balls in particular directions; which will require greater 
skill: to make 100 strokes and send each ball separately 
to its goal, or, by hitting one ball, to send all the ninety- 
nine others in the directions which he had in view? . . . 

A quarter of a century ago, before the Mendelian 
pebble had been thrown into the biological pool and caused 
so much disturbance of the waters, a much more confident 
reply might have been given. As it is, it seems to me that 
if the theories put forward by Bateson and other prophets 
of Mendelism are true, most of the Darwinian doctrine, 
including natural selection, the inheritance of acquired 
conditions (without which there can be no evolution, so 
Herbert Spencer urged) and a number of other things, 
go by the board. Which tends to prove that perhaps it is 
wiser than at first might have been thought for the 
Catholic Church to have taken up no corporate or official 
attitude as te the question of evolution so far. 





Henry of Windsor 
From the “New Witness.’ 


HE life of “Henry the Sixth” [by Mabel E. Chris- 

tie] reads like a mystery play. The convulsed fac- 
tions reel and riot, but round the central figure seems to 
dwell a curious and not altogether human peace. Miss 
Christie’s history is indescribably better and more inter- 
esting than the Victorian nonsense about the Middle 
Ages: it is better too than what may be called the Diehard 
school in English history, which only admires violence and 
even cruelty, and misreads medieval England in the light 
of a Puritanic and Imperialist provincialism of a much 
later date. Miss Christie holds the scales evenly: she 
lets evidence and facts duly tell: people go to Mass in her 
book, and, though she quite properly condemns the treat- 
ment of the Lollards and the abuses of secularism and 
luxury so rife among the higher clergy, we get a very 
clear impression of two things, one, that Lancastrian Eng- 
land was absolutely soaked in Catholicism, and, two, that, 
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in spite of feudalism and sacramental monarchy, it was a 
thousand times more democratic than it is today. Un- 
popular and traitorous ministers were often put to death 
by the mob, and “the people” was no mere figment of 
speech in a political discourse: it was something as terri- 
ble, as alive and as sensitive to danger as a swarm of bees, 

There has always been a bias against Henry in the 
Whig histories, and my only complaint about Miss Chris- 
tie’s work is that she does not tell us enough about him to 
show how extraordinary and how good he was. We get 
a little too much about the quarrelings of the royal dukes 
and semi-royal nobles, most of whom seem to have been 
rather like brutal and arrogant schoolboys, and, though the 
Wars of the Roses, of course, concerned Henry inti- 
mately, it is his personality that really interests more than 
his lost battles. The older historians hated him, I sup- 
pose, because he was really a Catholic saint and very nearly 
canonized, and may yet be (I speak under correction), and 
also because he was what the Diehard school calls a “fail- 
ure,” é&e., he never instigated an aggressive war. Miss 
Christie suggests that, if he had had more strength of 
will, he would have been the English St. Louis. The 
Golden Age, however, was over, and Louis the Ninth, be 
it remembered, preceded Louis the Eleventh. If he had 
followed him, the life of a royal saint might have been as 
expiatory and sacrificial in France as it was in England. 
Henry the Fourth was, after all, a usurper and the mur- 
derer of poor Richard: and, as Miss Christie clearly points 
out, Henry the Fifth’s invasion of France was unprovoked 
and unjustified, and brought appalling troubles on that 
kingdom. 

Henry came to the throne as the representative of a 
house already burdened with guilt, and, before he had 
reigned ten years, the English had judicially murdered 
St. Jeanne d’Arc. As against ali this, you find in him, even 
in a book which only devotes one chapter to his character, 
an extraordinary modesty, gentleness, charity and consid- 
eration. His alms-giving appears to have been ceaseless 
and indeed he practically ruined himself by his generosity: 
he was very devout: and, though it is said that he dis- 
played great courage in battle, he would never lift a sword 
against Christian man. Those who cannot see the expia- 
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tory element in all this, dismiss his virtues as mere feeble- 
ness or futility, fit “only for the cloister,” in their own 
expressive phrase: he was a failure, and so forth. The 
people, however, seem to have loved him: if his misfor- 
tunes were really due, as they largely were, to his inca- 
pacity for intrigue, the reflection, as Miss Christie admits, 
is rather on the brutality and appalling quarrelsomeness of 
the age than on the gentle King. Two political faults 
were his, certainly: he chose incompetent ministers and 
he gave his wife too free a hand. In his dark days Mar- 
guerite was a magnificent heroine: but in the days of his 
glory she did much to ruin him. 


Tue Key or THE MAN 


‘| he key to this remarkable man is not, of course, to be 
found in politics. They called Edward of York “The 
Rose of Rouen,” but Henry had most knowledge of the 
Dark Flower of Pain. The image of the Crucified was 
his main interest, and the Carthusian John Blakman wrote 
his life: to this mystical King the noise of the factions 
mu:t have seemed at times like the noise of fighting kites 
and greedy crows: it would fall on his ears dully and far 
away, like the distant boom of a great water. Yet I 
fancy none of her monarchs ever did more for England, 
in « moral and spiritual sense, than this one: though he 
could not fight for her, he could suffer and pray and die 
for her: and it was the man who merely gave a gentle re- 
buke to the savages who wounded him, who also left be- 
hind two great colleges, still one of the glories of Eng- 
land. As we look at that dark, melancholy face, in the 
rather grim and precise portraits that have arrived, we 
realize that this was a man who did not live by exterior 
standards alone: “and that, whatever crimes of aggression - 
England has committed, this King, at least, was guilty of 
none. Here was one who lived unspotted from the world 
and knew the uttermost limits of earthly humiliation: and, 
if we can find anyone more suitable to become a national 
saint in the company of the Confessor and the Slayer of 
the Dragon than he, I do not know who he is. . 

Recent reviews in the press on this book. show, I think 
we may safely say, the extent to which Protestantism and 
Imperialism combined have warped the English religious 
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and historical instinct: anyhow, so far as understanding 
the Middle Ages is concerned. Henry was one of the 
most remarkable persons who ever occupied the English 
throne: and it is practically certain that he would have 
been canonized if it had not been for the exasperating 
avarice of the first Tudor, who was, according to the 
Times reviewer, “a great man,” Henry the Sixth was 
not a “great man”: oh no, but he would have been a saint 
in name as well as in deed if the meanness of the Welsh 
King had not triumphed over his desire to give St. Edward 
a crowned and chrismed fellow to share the devotions of 
the English at Westminster. Well, concerning this hal- 
lowed and tragic King, the superior Observer can say lit- 
tle save that he was “futile,” and the Times Literary Sup- 
plement, which so invariably spoils excellent criticism by 
touches of arid or jejune intellectual priggery, gives the 
book a column, most of which—O verily a nation of 
shopkeepers !—is devoted to the cloth trade: here Henry 
figures as “retiring” and “not a great man,” a distinction 
reserved for that passionate tyrant Henry the Second, 
Henry the Fifth, ever an idol of the Diehards, and the 
careful and cautious politician who married Elizabeth of 
York to prop up a quite preposterous claim to the throne 
of Edward the Third. No one denies that Henry the Sec- 
ond and, of course, Henry the Eighth were “great” men 
—though the Fifth and the Seventh Henries have small 
claim to that title. Let them all be “great,” if you will: 
but don’t pretend they were “good.” I should, however, 
like to enquire into the reason why the only Henry—and 
in fact almost the only English King—who was truly 
“good” should be so readily denied the title of “great.” No 
doubt he was a failure, as far as this world goes: but why 
he was a failure and yet something also infinitely grand, 
holy, pathetic and noble, takes at least one of his own 
religion even faintly to understand. 


A “Heroic Kino” 


I have not yet done with the Times Literary Supple- 
ment: but when we turn to the Saturday Review we do 
find, in spite of a great many most offensive remarks, a 
dim and blundering sense that Henry’s apparent contra- 
dictions could only be resolved in Heaven. “The least 
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heroic of our kings” is directly contradicted by the state- 
ment later that “his physical and moral courage, springing 
alike from his intense faith, were incontestable,” and, in 
Miss Christie’s words, that “If fate placed him on a bat- 
tle-field, he remained there, even though wounded and in 
great danger, when the lords who were supporting him 
at the moment fled for their lives.” Is that really a less 
Christ-like or kingly heroism than that of his father, the 
wager of an aggressive war, the ruiner of France and the 
originator of that spirit in the English soldiers which ulti- 
mately led to the martyrdom in Rouen of her who, after 
the Poverello, is perhaps the greatest glory of the Chris- 
tian Middle Ages? Any “great” man can kill a saint: 
Henry Plantagenet did it very successfully too. It takes 
more than mere physical courage to be one: now the poor 
king of insult and tragedy had that courage. 

‘The “Saturday,” however, though it calls him “a lesser 
provincial saint”—it is difficult to see why the England 
of Beaufort and Bedford and Neville should have been 
more provincial than any other Catholic kingdom—shows 
by an allusion to St. Jeanne that it has more than an ink- 
ling of the truth. Though Warwick bullied the unwitting 
King into signing indictments against her, the two poor 
Holy Innocents had much in common: and Jhesus, 
Maria might well have appeared in England on the 
doomed banners of the Dark Rose, whose spines provided 
the last Lancastrian with an undecaying Crown of Thorns. 
The English Imperialists do not understand this man: be- 
cause he is the martyr of Imperialism. His grandfather 
stole the crown from that other tragic failure, the golden 
Richard, whose great royal portrait hangs even now at 
Westminster: and an Archbishop, who afterwards in 
shame and penitence built the College of All Souls, ad- 
vised his father to lead into France the armies which 
nearly destroyed her: and the English and Bishop Iscariot 
of Beauvais burnt the Shepherdess of France in Rouen: 
and the English still mock at the tragic Innocent who sat 
on the throne of the usurpers, of boundless compassion 
towards the poor, the founder of two great colleges, made 
in all things like to the Crucified. 








Why Should Protestants Go to Church 
From the “American Church Monthly” 


HOSE who are scrupulous in the observance of their 
religious duties sometimes give utterance to impa- 
tient and intolerant criticism of Protestants because they 
appear to take no interest in religion, or they do not go to 
church, or they never say their prayers; in short, because 
they act very much like pagans. No doubt it does get 
on the nerves of devout Catholics to be thrown with 
people who pretend to be Christians and yet never show 
any outward evidence of it in the ordinary expressions 
of religious devotion. 

To such criticisms our answer’ ordinarily would be, 
Why should they? Why should Protestants go to church, 
for example? They have never been taught any definite 
religious truths, nor has it ever been impressed upon them 
that they have any duties in the way of prayer or worship. 
They have been allowed to grow up with the notion that 
religion was largely a matter of the feelings. If one felt 
like praying or going to church, then it was perfectly 
natural to do so, but otherwise there was no obligation. 
Furthermore, they have been led to suppose that personal 
devotion to the minister was the main thing. If they were 
fortunate enough to be under a minister that they liked, 
why then naturally they would be regular attendants at 
the services at which he preached. But if they did not 
like their minister there surely could be no good reason 
why they should go to church. 

Why should they? What is there attractive about the 
average Protestant conventicle? Recently, to be sure, 
Protestant churches have been erected whose interiors 
are more churchly and constructed according to the most 
approved Gothic standards. But usually the interior of a 
Protestant church is bare and uninteresting and _irreli- 
gious. There is nothing about it that would suggest that 
it is a Christian place of worship. It might be a lecture or 
concert-hall or the auditorium of a civic or literary society. 
There is rarely anything spiritual or sacred about it, or any 
association to which the worshipers therein become at- 
tached because it is connected with the most intense exoperi- 
ences in their religious life. 
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Why should they? Protestants have never been taught 
that they should go to church to worship God. There is 
almost no worship in their services, but simply the listen- 
ing to a lecture, a sacred concert and a long extemporane- 
ois prayer, together with a brief reading from Holy 
Scripture. In many Protestant services the reading from 
the Bible is the only distinctively religious action in the 
whole proceeding. 

We have found it difficult to understand why any Prot- 
estants ever do go to church, or why they keep up any 
interest in religion. When we meet a man who tells us 
that he was brought up in some kind of a Protestant 
creed and has not been to church for years, we do not 
feel in the least like scolding him; we have the greatest 
sympathy for him, and feel like saying, “We don’t blame 
you in the least, that is exactly what we should do if we 
had the same religious notions as you have.” It is con- 
ceivable that he might have been born with a religious 
temperament and when he found that his Protestant tra- 
ditions did not give him what he needed he would make 
a search for some other form of religion that would 
satisfy his soul; but if he had no religious temperament it 
was quite natural that he should have fallen away from 
religion and lived in indifference, as so many of his fel- 
low-Americans do. 

With Catholics, of course, the matter is wholly differ- 
ent. They know better. They have been taught dis- 
tinctly and categorically about the faith and practise of © 
the Church. They know that when they go into a church 
they will find ‘there the Sacramental Presence of their 
Saviour. They know that the primary reason for going 
to church is to worship God in the way which He has 
appointed. They know that it is an obligation resting. 
upon every faithful Christian to observe the Lord’s Day 
by being present at the Lord’s Service, which is the Holy 
Eucharist [Mass]. They know that they are committing 
sin if they allow Sunday to go by without attending 
Mass, unless they are hindered by ill-health or some urgent 
necessity. They have been given much and of them much 
will be required. 

Protestants have been given little, and even that little 
seems to be taken away from them by the progressive secu- 
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larization of their religion. Protestantism is from its very 
nature self-destructive. It began by telling people that they 
did not have to perform good works, such as prayer, wot- 
ship, confession, and so forth, but only have faith. The 
people have taken the Reformers at their word, and as a 
result Protestantism as a positive religious force is rapidly 
disintegrating. 





Is This a Protestant Country? 


From the “Natwity Mentor” 


ADY ASTOR is a charming lady. She took New 

York by storm. If she would be a candidate, there 
is no public office to which she might not aspire. She 
has sound views on most questions. It would be hard to 
find a flaw in her ideas about marriage, family life, and 
the training of children. But, like everyone who writes or 
talks much and especially off-hand, her Ladyship made a 
rather bad break in one of her talks in New York. She 
found fault with the plan of the Knights of Columbus to 
recast American history and she said “this is a Protestant 
country.” Is it? According to the latest figures available, 
more than sixty per cent of the people in these United 
States belong to no church, have no creed whatever. At 
least 50,000,000, or nearly half the population have never 
been baptized and therefore they are not even Christians. 
Of the forty or fifty millions who have somé creed, at 
least eighteen millions are Catholics. The rest are just 
non-Catholics. They are divided into the various religious 
denominations, but only about one-fourth of them practise 
any form of religion or attend any church. How the lady 
can claim that “this is a Protestant country” does not ap- 
pear. Had she asserted “this is a pagan nation” we would 
find it hard to deny the justice of her appellation. Pagan 
it may be, but Protestant it certainly is not. 

The plan of the Knights to produce a new American 
history cannot be criticised. The object of history is to set 
forth the truth. It is evident that none of the existent 
histories is entirely truthful. If the Knights can show that 
those books suppress truth or relate falsehood, they will 
deserve well of every friend of truth. 





